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HOW NARROW ARE THE By 


SPECIALISTS? 


Most people have encountered, maybe repeated, the 
notion that, onee you get a specialist off the field in 
which he specialized, he is completely uninformed. 


iIn fact, specialists in the humanities are frequently 


outspoken erities of the narrowness of the specialists 
They propose to broaden them by 
giving them more course work in the humanities. 

Two reactions have been frequent to the work of 
the atomie scientists and to their desire te have some 
say as to how the atom bomb is used. One is that 
it is a pity we do not know as much about world gov- 
ernment as we do about atoms. The other is that 
the scientists had better stick to their knitting and 
let experts in world affairs handle world affairs. The 
inference is made frequently that the man in the street 
knows more about world affairs than does the scien- 
tist. 

In order to find out how much and what kind of 
reading scholars do outside their own field of interest, 
questionnaires were mailed to 300 of them chosen 
from three directories of learned men: “American 
Men of Science,” “Leaders in Education,” and “Diree- 
tory of American Scholars.” Forty-four scientists 
auswered; forty-eight humanist-educators. 

A careful study of the answers revealed two things. 
First of all, both groups depend upon magazines very 
heavily for information outside their own field of 
Work. Secondly, there was no discernible difference 


— 
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in the quality of what the humanists read as com- 
pared with the scientists, and very little difference in 
amount. 

It was very clear that scientists are less likely to use 
book reviews than are humanists. This is not startling 
to anyone familiar with the inadequacy and belated- 
ness of reviews in the sciences. It was more amazing 
to find that, while most of the humanists depended to 
some extent upon reviews, many of them felt the 
reviews were untrustworthy. 

That the scientist reads about the same popular 
magazines as the rest of America can be demonstrated 
by the following list: 


Magazine Per cent Reading 
Reader’s Digest ; 61 
I ebccntiiena oe 47 
Saturday Evening Post 36 
pier th 34 
National Geographic 20 
News Week ..... 18 
Atlantic Monthly 18 
Harpers ......... See ee 13 
Business Week 11 
BCHENCE  ...ccsseen seco 11 


Fifty per cent of the scientists read four or more 
periodicals regularly. One person read 27, another 
15, and still another 11, but, at the other end of the 
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scale, three read nothing. Nearly every individual 
who read more than one or two had some special titles 
which appealed to him alone. For instance, 55 titles 
listed by the scientists appealed to only one man out 
of the 44. 

As previously stated, the humanists read a little 
more. They could boast that 50 per cent of them 
read five or more titles regularly, as compared with 
four by the scientists. Three read as few as three 
journals each month, while at the other end of the 
seale one read 19, one looks at 18, and two peruse 14 
serials regularly. 

The most popular magazines among the humanist- 
educators were: 


Per cent Reading 


Magazine 
Time 50 
Reader’s Digest 44 
Harpers as ayer 34 
Life ' : 34 
Saturday Boening Post 32 
New Yorker 18 
National Geographo . =e 14 
New York Times sueined edition) 10 
Colliers sini 10 
Nation ae 10 
New Republic 10 
WO TONE cincntnces i 10 
Saturday Review of Literature. . 10 


A humorous title, two “liberal” titles, and the ab- 
sence of those containing the word “science” consti- 
tute the main difference in the two lists. By and large, 
it may be said that men from either group would not 
object to a steady diet of the other fellow’s reading 
list. Certainly one would be hard put to argue a 
marked difference in quality in favor of either group. 

When you leave the list of the most popular, there 
is no way of predicting who will read what. For in- 
stance, there were 165 magazines listed. Out of this 
group, 119 were listed only once. 

Here are a few, with a note as to who listed them. 
Clearly there is nothing in the nature of a scientist 
or his training which causes him to prefer those he 
lists. Likewise the cultural increment of the human- 
ist does not bulk overlarge as a reason for his choices: 

Titles listed only by scientists (chosen at random, 


but arranged alphabetically) : 
London Illustrated News 


Scouting 
Yachting 


Asiatic Review 
Flying 
House and Garden 


Titles listed only by humanists: 


Country Gentleman 
Good Housekeeping 
Manchester Guardian 


Asia 
Bread and Butter 
Camera Magazine 
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When one comes to the field of books, one fing 
again no startling difference in the interests of sejep. 
tists as a group and those from the humanists, anq 
little difference from those of the general reading 
public. More scientists do admit they read no books 
for pleasure. The figure is 25 per cent. On the othe 
hand, only 10 per cent of the humanists make this 
admission, 

As to quantity, the most omnivorous humanist 
scanned 44 titles, as compared with 22 for the top 
scientist. Both did this amount of reading in six 
months. The middle man in the group of scientists 
had covered four books, where the middle humanist 
had got through six. 

There is less uniformity of taste in the field of 
books, less common choice, and fewer titles read by 
more than a handful. A total of 431 books was listed 
by the entire group of scholars. Of this number, 255 
were read by humanists alone, as contrasted with 147 
read by scientists only. Only 29 were listed by both 
groups. However, out of the 431 listed, there were 
381 listed by a single reader. Only 50 books had 
been read by two or more. 

This indicates either extreme individuality, or els 
considerable random choice from a large number of 
books. 

Where several magazines had appealed to over one 
fourth of both groups, and two had appealed to over 
40 per cent of them, no book was read for pleasure 
by more than ten per cent of the group. The mos! 
popular books, with actual number of readers, follow: 



























Scientist Humanist 









Readers Readers 
‘¢ Anything Can Happen’? ........... 2 4 
‘*Brave Men’’ 3 3 
3 2 





‘Cass Timberlane’’ 





‘*Forever Amber’? 2 3 
‘¢A Lion Is in the Streets’? hace 1 3 
i, 4 1 
CC White Tower ?? ccccsccssrssnsccussnssensee 3 3 
‘<World of Washington Irving’’ 1 3 
‘*Yankee from Olympus’? ............. 4 2 





There is no margin of superiority in quality appa 
ent to either side, as one ean see from the above list 
Nor does a study of individual eases show mut 
ground for concluding that one group reads bette 
books than the other. 

The top-scoring humanist, with his 44 titles, bi 
started out to read everything in his public, hist 
school, and church library on Afriea and Asia. Thi! 
certainly sounds more like a scientist. The third from 
the top, with 19 definite titles listed, depended largely 
on classies of the 18th century for his pleasure read 
ing, and even for his reading on educational refo™ 
race problems, and world organization. 
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travel books, one novel, and a history of philosophy. 
The third seientist from the top had read such items 
as “A Bell for Adano,” “Cannery Row,” “Treasury 
of American Folklore,” “Strange Fruit,” “Black Boy,” 
and the like. That certainly sounds more like what 
one might expect from the humanist. 

The point is that the reading of both groups was 
extremely casual, based upon chance browsing in 
libraries and bookstores, the recommendations of 
friends, and reviews which appealed to special inter- 
ests. The list most popular among either group 
would be acceptable for a literary-club program, since 
it contained mainly recent, easily read, and popular 
books. Certainly the scholars are not crackpots living 
in a world of queer, unreadable books and magazines 
—at least not when it comes to the reading they do 
for fun. 

What about reading for information—outside their 
own field? Here it was felt best to focus attention 
on four topies of importance to nearly every Amer- 


ican. They were: 


Educational Reform 
Economie Planning 


Race 
World Organization 


Here both groups made their poorest showing, at 


| least so far as book reading was concerned. Many 


pointed out that they depended on magazines for in- 
formation in these fields. One scientist bluntly stated: 
“I consider most books on the above subjects as not 
worth reading, since the so-called liberal thinkers of 
today adopt a stereotyped line.” He is echoed by an 
educator who remarks that he tries to read The 


| Nation and The New Republic, but that their “didactic 
| cocksureness” drives him away after a short trial. 


Twenty per cent of the humanists reported they had 


| read no books on any of the above topies recently, and 
| the middle of the group was reading about two. On 


the other hand, 50 per cent of the scientists had read 
no books at all in this area, but the mid-point for 
those who did read books on special topics was two. 
The scientists, it might be remarked, depend more 
upon periodicals in their own fields than have human- 
ists in the past. In science, it is of vital importance 
that information be up to date. No research worker 
dare risk his reputation by rediscovering something 
that had been discovered and reported six months pre- 
viously, 

, The total number of books read in these fields was 
furly large, 153. Yet 117 were read by only one 
Person each. Only five books on race had readers 
from both groups, only one economic planning, 
uly four on edueational reform, and only nine on 
world organization. 


The most popular books on race were: 
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The list of the top scientist included war books, 
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Scientists Humanists 


Re tert 2 8 
Seiiesthnechis ad 4 8 


The tough, factual, and less well-written books on 
race did not attract so many readers. Apparently 
when outside their own fields, both scientists and 
humanists want their information sugar-coated, or at 
least well-written. 

Only two titles in education received much atten- 
tion. They were the Harvard report, read by 17 
humanists to one scientist, and “Teacher in America,” 
read by one scientist and two humanists. 

Several of the scientists pointed out that in this 
field particularly they depended upon magazines 
rather than books, but it was more surprising to 
find a nationally known educator stating: 


‘*Black Boy’’ 
‘Strange Fruit’’ 


The important materials and those which should affect 
one’s thinking in these fields are not embalmed in books, 
they are in the periodical literature. ... As part of my 
job I’ve had to read most of the discussion literature on 
education and the humanities. . . . Practically all of it 
is very disappointing. I doubt if I should read it if I 
did not have to. 


When it came to economic planning, the majority 
of the scholars were not terribly interested. Only 
two books were read by more than two people. One 
was “Sixty Million Jobs”; the other “The Road to 
Serfdom.” One humanist remarked plaintively: “I 
read this type of thing defensively, since I’m sur- 
rounded by economists and world planners.” 

On world organization, about 10 per cent of the 
entire group could be mustered as reading the fol- 
lowing three books: 


Scientists Humanists 
**One World’? ......... Pht Mest ie 6 3 
‘*Time for Decision ’” ......... 5 +t 
*¢People on Our Side’? ................. 5 3 


Throughout the entire study no book in any field 
was read by more than 12 people out of 92. As 
previously noted, a large number from both groups 
depend upon browsing around, which is considerably 
a matter of chance, to determine what they read. 
About 25 per cent of the scientists frankly recognize 
that chance determines their reading, while nearly 40 
per cent of the humanists do so. On the other hand, 
only 27 of the scientists rely much on beok reviews, 
as contrasted with 43 humanists who do so, but with 
caution. 

Any number of men from both fields state quite 
frankly that they depend upon what their wives or 
friends give them or happen to leave around. In ad- 
dition, the recommendation of friends, without a gift, 
is effective. Seventeen scientists report being helped 
in this way, as do 26 humanists. Some who read what 
friends recommend complain that this causes them to 











read a lot of trash. Others seem appreciative of the 
service. 

Individualists pop up in both groups. A humanist 
states: “Most of the books mentioned are well over 
100 years old and recommend themselves.” He can 
be matched by a scientist who reads the Bible for 
material on race problems and economic planning. 

Most of these scholars seem to be living in 20th- 
century America, reading much the same sort of 
books and magazines as their fellow citizens. Outside 
their own fields, they are apparently not supermen. 
Neither are they recluses who know nothing of what 
is going on outside their classes or laboratories. 


ok a oS 
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If general education is what the humanists hay, 
had more of than have the scientists, it has not made 
a marked difference in the quality of what they read 
outside their respective fields. The humanists appar. 
ently read a little more, but no better. 

On the basis of this study, it would seem that thes 
top scholars, scientists and humanists alike, have 4; 
much right to speak out as citizens as have any othe 
Americans. They are not freaks—these scholars, 
They have highly developed knowledge and skill jy 
their own fields, but they are nevertheless just like 
the rest of America when it comes to the world abou 
them. 























WHAT IS AN INTERNATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY? 

WIDESPREAD proposals are being made in this and a 
number of other countries to establish an Interna- 
tional University, preferably in the country in which 
the particular advocate happens to live. These pro- 
posals seem to be a part of the general tendency to 
try to find a way out of the difficulties of the ‘time 
by the creation of new organizations. Possibly this is 
a simpler task than to undertake a radical reform of 
the conditions that produce these difficulties. It is 
hard to understand what an International University 
can contribute to the promotion of international peace 
and co-operation that cannot be contributed by a na- 
tional university. The advocates of an International 
University hope to promote these most desirable ends 
by bringing together in one institution teachers and 
students from different parts of the world and seem 
to rely on contiguity to secure these ends. They have 
a case, of course, if they can prove that national uni- 
versities have been devoted to the cultivation of nar- 
rowly nationalistic aims. But, while education at the 
elementary- and secondary-school levels has been used 
for a century and a half as an instrument for national- 
istie indoctrination, that has not been generally true 
of higher education except in Nazi Germany and 
Fascist Italy. 

It is possible to speak of the world of scholarship 
as it is not of education below the university level. 
Not only has scholarship been international, but the 
leading universities of the world, from the middle ages 
to the present, have been attended by foreign students. 
More ean be done, of course, than has been done in the 
past to inerease the interchange of teachers and stu- 
dents. The spirit of internationalism, international 
understanding, and international co-operation, how- 
ever, is not something that can be cultivated merely 
by organization. If national universities have not 








cultivated that spirit, it cannot be promoted by lear. 
ing the national universities unreformed and establish- 
ing one or more international universities. The crisis 
in world affairs calls not for more organization but 
for a more serious effort than has ever been made 
before to develop the international mind that wil 
recognize and appreciate the contribution that every 
national culture can make to the culture of the whole 
of humanity.—I. L. K. 










PROGRESS OF FEDERAL-AID PROPOSALS 
AccoRDING to a statement by R. B. Marston, é- 
rector, Legislative-Federal Relations Division, NEA, 
published in the Journal of the NEA for September, 
“the need of Federal-aid legislation received more 
recognition in the nation’s press than ever before” ani 
reflected the increased support of such legislation 1 
the 79th Congress. The chief gains during the 7 
Congress were the development of bipartisan backiy 
for Federal aid, the support of such aid by th 
President in his message to Congress, January 7, 1% 
greater support by individual members, and “refite 
ments in the content of the legislation itself.” 

As a result of the bipartisan-sponsored version 0! 
$181, the concept of a minimum, or floor, progr! 
for education was introduced in the bill presented # 
the Senate, March 27, 1946, together with a form! 
to encourage greater state and local effort to finautt 
public education. State control of public educatit! 
was amply safeguarded. Delay in enacting SIl” 
the 79th Congress was due to the refusal of the Hou 
Education Committee by one vote, on December 2 
1945, to report Federal-aid legislation for favor! 
House action. While the bill was favorably repo 
on by the Senate Committee on Education and Lab: 
action could not be taken in the Senate becaus? “ 
great pressure for legislation in other areas. 

Opposition to Federal aid comes from advocates : 
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economy-at-any-price, from those who fear Federal 
control, and from the private and sectarian groups 
which oppose Federal aid to publie schools unless aid 
is also given to private and sectarian education. There 
have been gains, but continued effort is still necessary. 


ESSAY CONTEST ON THE CONSTITUTION 


Tue Indiana Constitution Day Committee in con- 
junction with the National Foundation for Edueation 
in American Citizenship announces the first annual 
state-wide Constitution Week Essay Contest open to 
Indiana school pupils. The contest is “part of the 
State and National program to make our citizens more 
Constitution-eonscious and to bring them to a greater 
realization that the Constitution is a living document, 
protecting and guiding free men since September 17, 
1787.” The contest is divided into two age groups. 
‘hildren in grades 6, 7, and 8 will be expected to write 
an essay of 400 words or less on “What the Constitu- 
tion of the United States Means to Me,” and students 
in high schools, an essay of not over 600 words on 
“Why the Constitution of the United States Lives 
Today.” Teachers, for whom there will be special 
awards, are urged to encourage participation in the 
contest. A total of $1,100 will be distributed in 204 
awards ranging from 50 of $1 to the first prize of 
$100 in each group. 

. The judges will be appointed by the Honorable 
Ralph F. Gates, Governor of Indiana, Frank H. 
Sparks, president, Wabash College, and Samuel R. 
Harrell, chairman, Constitution Day Committee. All 


| essays must be mailed not later than November 30, 


1946, to the Constitution Day Committee, 817 Board 
of Trade Building, Indianapolis 4. 


NOT PROPAGANDA, BUT FACT 


| A New monthly publication, Color-Line, presenting 
in condensed form the achievements of the Negro 
American, promises, aceording to an impressive list 
of erities, to be a positive, constructive force in the 
solution of the ever-present problem of race relations 
in the United States. The editorial director, Paul R. 
simon, takes high ground when he insists that “silenee 
and complacency” will not bring “national and world 
justice to all men.” Government and various organi- 
Zations can do much to right wrong and point the way 
‘0 understanding and good will, but it is the individual 
citizen who, in the end, must win the battle for co- 
operation and the Sinise working out of a modus 


vivendi ¢ acceptable to both Negroes and whites—Amer- 
leans all. 


Color-Line, a subseription to which costs $1.00 for 
one year, $1.75 for two, is published by Carver Fea- 
‘ures, 121 Beekman Avenue, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—N. W. 
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THE 1947 NATIONAL TEACHER 
EXAMINATIONS 

THE American Council on Edueation will’ hold the 
National Teacher Examinations on February 8 and 
15, 1947, at the official examining centers throughout 
the United States, arrangements for which are being 
made with school systems and collegiate institutions 
engaged in teacher education. 

The examinations are designed to “measure the in- 
tellectual, academic, and cultural backgrounds of pros- 
pective teachers,” but sponsors of the program warn 
that “records of experience, academic marks, ratings 
of various aspects of personality, ete.,” must also be 
taken into consideration in evaluating the competency 
of a teacher. 

Further information may be obtained from David 
G. Ryans, associate director, National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations, ACE, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York 23. 

Pe PETS mre Bae ae] 
THE EXPANSION OF THE SCHOOL MARKET 

AN article by Joyce Jackson in the September issue 
of Domestic Commerce, published by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, contains interesting facts and 
figures on the possible 1946-47 school market. With 
26,000,000 pupils, as of September, 1946, it is con- 
eeivable, according to Miss Jackson, that $4,000,000,- 
000 may be spent by the schools for the “goods and 
services commonly associated with education.” 

It is not only the increase in enrollments, calling 
for a corresponding multiplication of textbooks, phys- 
ical plants, health services, and so on, but also the new 
trends in education such as audio-visual and aviation 
instruction, that will create an unprecedented demand 
for goods both in quantity and in diversification. 

In conclusion, Miss Jackson prédicts that the situ- 
ation is not doomed to go the way of the proverbial 
“boom,” but will continue for years to come, as the 
plans and projects of colleges and universities come to 
fruition. 


THE ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
INK ESSAY CONTEST 

THE National Graphie Arts Education Association 
has announeed as the subject of its 1946-47 essay con- 
test “Printing’s Place in the Postwar World.” The 
contest, which has the approval of NASSP, is open to 
high schools and junior high schools throughout the 
country. Competing students may write on any phase 
of the general topic, as, for example, “Printing’s Past 
in Democratie Living,” “Opportunities in Printing as 
a Profession,” and so on. The prizes range from $500 
to $5 and include other awards and distinetions. In 
addition, local awards will be made for the best papers 
submitted at each school. 
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Teachers who wish to give their students an oppor- 
tunity to enter this contest may write to Fred J. Hart- 
man, Education Director, National Graphie Arts Edu- 
cation Association, 412 National Savings and Trust 
Building, 719 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 


THE AIR UNIVERSITY IN ALABAMA 

A FAR-REACHING program of career training has 
been inaugurated at the Air University of the Army 
Air Forces at Maxwell Field, Ala. The Air Univer- 
sity will rely upon the services both of military per- 
sonnel and of leading educators in an advisory ca- 
pacity and as members of the staff and faculty. 
Abandoning tradition and old military concepts, the 
university is dedicated to the end that progress in the 
art of war will be stimulated and the development of 
personnel capable of official leadership will be in- 
sured. A Board of Visitors has been appointed to 
study and review the educational program and to 
serve in an advisory capacity to General Carl Spaatz, 
Commanding General of the Army Air Forces. 

The Board of Visitors consists of twelve members: 
Robert L. Stearns, president, University of Colorado, 
permanent chairman; Clarence A. Dykstra, provost, 
University of California (Los Angeles); James B. 
Conant, president, Harvard University; Karl T. 
Compton, president, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Elliott D. Smith, provost, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology; George D. Stoddard, president, Uni- 
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versity of Illinois; Isaiah Bowman, president, ‘ 
Johns Hopkins University; Francis T. Spauldiy 
commissioner of education, New York State; Ry. 
mond R. Paty, president, University of Alabam 
Willard E. Givens, executive secretary, NEA; Georg 
F. Zook, president, ACE; and John W. Studebake 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. Colonel Chip 
Stroh, secretary of the university, is permanent » 
corder and liaison officer for the board. Kenneth} 
Williams, former dean, college of education, Uy. 
versity of Georgia, is director of the education-s. 
vices division, a permanent staff agency of about i 
civilian educators. 

The Air University will consist of five schools: Ay 
Tactical School (Tyndall Field, Fla.), Special Staf 
School (Craig and Gunter Fields, Ala.), Air Comman( 
and Staff School and Air War College (Maxwell Ficli 
Ala.), and AAF School of Aviation Medicine (Ra. 
dolph Field, Tex.). A sixth school, the AAF Institut 
of Technology (Wright Field, Ohio), while operate 
by the Air Material Command, will be under the broai 
administrative supervision of the university. In aj. 
dition, approximately 500 Regular Army officers wil 
be selected to attend civilian colleges to pursue teth- 
nical and professional courses of special value to th 
Air Forces, such as international relations, electroni« 
aeronautical engineering, thermodynamics, geopoliti«, 
economies, and many other subjects not taught in mil 
tary schools. 


























Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Wim JoHNn ScarsorouGH, dean, Morningside 
College (Sioux City, Iowa), has been appointed presi- 
dent, West Virginia Wesleyan College (Buckhannon), 
to sueceed the late James Warren Broyles, whose death 
was reported in ScHooL aNnpD Soorety, October 6, 1945. 
A. A. Schooleraft, dean and registrar, has been serv- 
ing as acting president in the interim. 


JAMES ARMOUR Linpsay, head of the division of 
education, Berry College (Mount Berry, Ga.), was 
named president in June. Harvey F. Roberts has 
been appointed professor of journalism and assistant 
to Dr. Lindsay. 


BrotHer CorNnewius, former principal, La Salle 
Academy (New York City), has been named prin- 
cipal, Christian Brothers Academy (Syracuse, N. Y.). 
Brother Francis continues in his post as vice-prin- 
cipal. Brother Thomas, for two years a member of 
the staff, has succeeded the late Brother Aloysius as 
principal, Christian Brothers Academy (Albany). 









Brother Aloysius’s death was reported in ScHooL 4 
Socrery, August 10. Brother Anthony, who has bea 







at the Syracuse academy since 1934, has been tran: Hy 
ferred to De La Salle College (Washington, D. C.). 
Haroip E. Way, whose appointment as acting pres: fi 





dent, Knox College (Galesburg, Ill.), was reported 1 
ScHoot anv Society, March 30, has been appointel 
vice-president to assist the new president, Lyndon ¢. 
Brown, whose appointment was reported in thes 
columns, September 7. Dr. Way will continue to serve 
as acting president until Dr. Brown assumes offi, 














a 
January 1, 1947. U 
Pau A. Dopp, professor of economies and hesl § 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University of Cal: 
fornia (Los Angeles), has been appointed dean, (0! nr 
lege of Letters and Science (Los Angeles). le 
THe ReverEND JAMES R. Barnett, §.J., forme d 
dean, School of Business, St. Peter’s College (Jer d 
City, N. J.), and Army chaplain for four years durilg : 


the war, has been named dean, School of Adult Bit 
eation, Fordham University. 
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WCollege (Barbourville, Ky.). 
Fcepted a post as dean, Hope College (Holland, Mich.). 
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FLorence K. Winson, director, School of Nursing, 
syracuse (N. Y.) Memorial Hospital, on October 1 
il] succeed Margaret Pinkerton as dean, School of 
Jursing, Duke University. Miss Pinkerton resigned 
pn September 1. Catherine F. Conboy will assume 

arge of nursing service ; Margaret Binkley will serve 
1s instruetor in nursing science; Ruth Hunter will be- 
ome instruetor in nursing arts, all on October 1. 
Helen Nahm, director of the division of nursing edu- 
ation, will offer a new series of courses in nursing 
education during the year. 


Sanrorp M. BALg, a member of the staff of the Long 
Beach (Calif.) Polytechnie High School, has been ap- 
pointed dean, Palomar College (San Diego), a new 
‘unior college of which Daniel C. McNaughton is the 


Pehead. 


Herzert B. SmitTH, supervisor of the high-schoo] 


Finstructional program, Covington (Ky.), has sueceeded 


_R. Wimmer, resigned, as administrative dean, Union 
Dr. Wimmer has ac- 


Oscar A. DE Lona, superintendent of schools, Mil- 


: bank (S. D.), has been appointed dean of education, 
"WState Teachers College (Minot, N. D.). 


Mr. De Long 


Dis the first appointee to the college to bear the title, 
edean of education. 


Katuryn Ruta Meyer, teacher of English and 


social studies, Ritchie High School, Wheeling (W. 


Va.), has been named dean, Marion (Va.) College. 
Other appointments are: Margaret Orange, assistant 


"and director of physical education; Marguerite Custis, 
Marie Davis, Mary G. Rehmeyer, and Patsy Miller, to 
"the staffs, respectively, of the departments of business 
"education, English and history, music, and home eco- 
= nomics, 


Marion E. Smrru, former student dean in a course 


for training deans, Syracuse University, has been ap- 


pointed dean of women and instructor in English, 
Parsons College (Fairfield, Iowa), succeeding Dora 
L. Dexter, who has resigned to give full time to 


teaching. 


Burorp L. Pickens, assistant professor of design 


and of the history of architecture and art, Wayne 


University (Detroit), has been appointed head of the 


School of Architecture, Tulane University. 


Cuartes M. Cocuran has been appointed dean of 
men and assistant to the bursar, Franklin (Ind.) Col- 
lege, Other appointments include: Jesse C. Hen- 
dricks to sueeeed William H. Billhartz as head of the 
department of physies; John Grepp to succeed Ethel- 
Wyn Miller as head of the department of art; Betty 


} Lambert Schrepferman to sueceed Marjorie Ragsdale 
/88 director of physical education for women; George 
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E. Maynard, associate professor of history; Margaret 
Sparling, assistant professor of English; Robert R. 
Harvey, assistant professor of physical education; and 
Elizabeth Payne to the department of home economics. 
Vera M. Howell, acting head of the department of 
home economies, has resigned. 


THE following appointments at Blackburn College 
(Carlinville, Ill.) were reported to ScHooL aNnpD So- 
ciety, September 3, by Robert W. McEwen, presi- 
dent: Donald M. Mackenzie, as dean of the college; to 
instructorships, Elizabeth Doerschuk (German), Ross 
Ensminger (sociology and political science, to succeed 
James D. van Putten), Harold O. Fink (physies for 
freshmen), Dorothy L. Beck (speech and drama), 
Clifford Wester (biology) to succeed Wiley W. Craw- 
ford; Virgil G. Bretthauer (mathematics), Louise 
Hatch (Spanish), and Fridtjof Schroder (art, part 
time); and Birdena Bishop, resident head of Butler 
Hall. 


Wiis L. Tompxrins has been appointed assistant 
dean of men, University of Kansas; Verle R. Seed 
has been named to an associate professorship in the 
School of Law. 


THE REvEREND Pup E. Dosson, S.J., has been 
appointed director of the Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations, a free school for union men that has been 
opened at 144 Grand Street, Jersey City, by St. 
Peter’s College. Sessions, which will meet every 
Wednesday for eight weeks, beginning on October 2, 
will provide instruction designed “to promote healthy 
industrial relations in New Jersey.” 


Ocravia K. Frezs has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of speech, and director of dramatics, Illinois 
College (Jacksonville). 


Earut Dowrne Hay, former head of the department 
of mechanical engineering, University of Kansas, has 
been appointed head of the department of machine 
design, Iowa State College (Ames). Other appoint- 
menis include: George F. Branigan, to teach machine 
design and thermodynamics; Henry L. Mason, research 
professor of mechanical engineering; Don Kirkham, 
associate professor of soils; Melvin S. Hofstad, as- 
sistant professor of veterinary research, to succeed 
C. D. Lee, who will devote his time to service in the 
Extension Division; Harry E. Holmberg, to direct the 
women’s glee club and assist with the band; and 
Beverly Vincent, to teach piano and serve as official 
accompanist. 


EvuaGEne S. WInson, JR., formerly alumni secretary, 
Amherst College, has been appointed director of ad- 
missions, to succeed Richard MacMeekin, resigned. 
J. Alfred Guest, former director, New York office of 
the FCC, succeeds Mr. Wilson. 
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Tue following appointments are among those an- 
nouneed early in September by Marietta (Ohio) Col- 
lege: Silas Thurlow, business administrator, to suc- 
ceed R. Douglas Pinkerton, resigned; William M. 
Summers, assistant professor of business law; Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard Braverman, instructors in history 
and English, respectively; and Miriam D. Mackay, 
instructor in equitation. George Horace Blake, as- 
sistant professor of modern languages, has been pro- 
moted to an associate professorship. 


Witu1am PraGer, professor of applied mechanics, 
Brown University, has been named chairman of the 
newly established graduate division of applied mathe- 
maties. The division has been set up as “an inter- 
departmental project of the departments of physics 
and mathematics and the division of engineering. .. . 
Training in research will be stressed for advanced stu- 
dents.” 


Anna K. Banks has been appointed chairman of 
the newly created department of home economies, 
Brooklyn College. Among other appointments are: 
Ralph Holt Cheney, associate professor of biology; 
and assistant professors, Charles I. Glicksberg and 
Don Marion Wolfe (English), Alice Crow (eduea- 
tion), Thelma Z. Lavine (philosophy), and Theodore 
Anthony Rosequist (physical education for men). 


To meet the needs of increasing enrollment caused 
by the large influx of veterans, the University of New 
Hampshire has appointed the following to its staff: 
Joseph E. Shafer, professor of economics; Lieutenant 
James C. Mace, USNR, associate professor of elec- 
trical engineering; assistant professors, John G. Ride- 
out, John H. Schultz, and Beech Langston (English), 
and Ralph H. Granger (applied farming) ; instructors, 
Daniel G. Dittmer and Paul H. McIntire (psychology), 
Francis V. Getty, Arthur M. Eastman, Lewis Goffe, 
John C. Richardson, Sally Loomis, and Max S. May- 
nard (English), Ernest A. Boulay (languages), George 
Reynolds, Donald E. Steele, and Elaine Majehrzak 
(music), William W. Hildreth, Jr. (geology), Carl J. 
Schneider and Donald E. Dunn (government), Charles 
A. Sewell, Robert Kimball, and A. Raymond Harvey 
(mathematics), Charles M. Matthews (forestry), Gard- 
ner Ladd, William D. Clement, and Austin H. Welch 
(mechanical engineering), Ellis Hubbard, James D. 
Crooks, and Beatrice Sanborn (physics), Paul A. 
Townsend (civil engineering), William J. Josko (eco- 
nomies), Jeanette. L. Goodwin and Catherine J. Mar- 
key (physical education for women), and Edward M. 
Stanezyk (physical education for men); Ira B. Hull, 
assistant director of the infirmary; and Jeremiah A. 
Chase, counselor in the office of student administra- 


tion. 


Luis SIEGFRIED QUINTANILLA, Mexican Ambassador 
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and representative to the governing board of the Pay 
American Union, has been appointed professorial jee. 
turer in political science, the George Washington Upi. 
versity (Washington 6). Dr. Quintanilla wil] give 
courses on the politics and government of the Soviet 
Union, international politics in the Western Henj. 
sphere, and Latin-American politics and government. 


Tue following appointments have been announced 
by Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.): Walter W. 
Lewis, professor of electrical engineering; Alfred T. 
Goble, associate professor of physics; assistant pro- 
fessors, W. Max Schwarz (physics), William T. Winne 
(biology), and Adolph D. Weinberger (German) ; and 
instruetors, Jerome M. Rehr and Marshall C. Yovits 
(physies), and Rudolph E. Slovacek, Edward R. Schiff. 
macher, Thomas R. Hoffman, and Gordon L., Miller 
(electrical engineering). Frank J. Studer, associate 
professor of physics, who recently resigned to become 
a physicist in the research laboratory of the General 
Electrie Company, has accepted an appointment as 
research professor. He will advise advanced students 
on research projects. 


In the College of Engineering, University of Colo- 
rado, the following are among appointees to various 
departments to care for the expanded enrollment: in 
the department of aeronautical engineering, Lieutenant 
Colonel Harold W. Sibert, AAC, professor; Phil 
Moore and Allen R. Deschere, assistant professors; 
and William Shutts, instructor; in the department of 
chemical engineering, Byron E. Lauer; in the depart- 
ment of electrical engineering, Willis Worcester, Har- 
ris Thompson, John Twonbly, William Hanna, and 
Marion Smith; in the department of mathematics, 
Karl Stahl and Vincent Moore. In the department 
of mechanical engineering, Wayne Beattie has been 
named acting head to succeed Normal Parker who has 
accepted a similar post in the University of Illinois. 
Harold Hawk has been appointed instructor in engi 
neering English. 


RupotpH Epwarp M. Morris has assumed his post 
as professor of sociology and international relations, 
College of Saint Teresa (Kansas City 2, Mo.). 


Tue following have received appointments in the 
University of the South (Sewanee, Tenn.) : to a prt 
fessorship, John Sedberry Marshall (philosophy); 
an associate professorship, Robert Hooke (mathe: 
maties); and to assistant professorships, Beverly + 
Moss (Latin and German), John Gibbs Mahan (biol 
ogy), and James H. Grimes (ancient, medieval, an¢ 
modern European history). 

TRUMAN M. Pierce has been appointed professor 0! 
edueation and co-ordinator of instruction, State Teach- 
ers College (Troy, Ala. 
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Tue following appointments were announced re- 
cently by Ohio Wesleyan University (Delaware) : the 
Reverend Maurice A. Kidder, director of religious 
activities; the Reverend Chester W. Quimby, visiting 
professor of Bible; Harold Hutson, associate pro- 
fessor of Bible; Lloyd Easton, instructor in philoso- 
phy; and Roy G. Bossert, associate professor of chem- 
istry. 

FuzaBeTH S. BIxXLER, dean, School of Nursing, Yale 
University, has sent to ScHooL anD Society the fol- 
lowing announcement of appointments to her staff: 
Helen Elizabeth Hallfors, senior supervisor of the 
children’s nursing service and instructor in pediatric 
nursing to sueceed Florence Blake whose assistant she 
has been for several years; Eleanor Marietta King, 
former chief of the nursing staff, TVA, associate pro- 
fessor of public health; Beatrice Finkelstein, former 
instructor in nutrition, Alabama Polytechnie Institute, 
assistant professor of nutrition and physiological 
chemistry; Eleanor Marie Helm, assistant professor 

f surgical nursing to sueeeed Katherine Buckley, re- 
signed; Kate Olive Hyder, former director of nurses, 
Chieago Maternity Center Association, assistant pro- 
fessor of obstetrie and gynecologie nursing; Florence 
Mary Brennan, instructor in medical nursing to re- 
plaee Lucia Allyn, who is on leave of absence for 
study at Columbia University; and Carol Marguerite 
Reynolds, instruetor in health education to succeed 


Irma Biehusen, resigned. 


(x0RGE D. STRAYER, JR., whose appointment as as- 
soclate professor of education, Indiana University, 
was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, August 9, 1941, 
wil return to his post at the beginning of the fall 
semester after an absence of two and one half years 
or service in the Navy. 


Lavg in August, Emory University (Ga.) announced 
fie following promotions: to a professorship, M. S. 
ulp (law); to associate professorships, R. A. Day 
chemistry), Bingham Dunean and J. Harvey Young 
juistory), Ernest H. Haddock (physics), James A. 
Fat (philosophy), E. J. Shea (physical education), 
nd W. R. Cannon (church history) ; and to assistant 
rolessorships, Samuel M. Shiver (German), John J. 
jdro (physical education), and B. F. Johnson 


] + 
law), 


Winttam Cartes ScHAFER has been appointed as- 
‘ale professor of business administration, Rich- 
nd (Va.) Professional Institute. 

Bretuonp C, Frrepi has been appointed associate 
TOT esc rc a . 
lessor of Romance languages and Russian, Univer- 


'y ot Miami (Coral Gables, Fla.). 


Ric AR Nr, ° 
“HARD L, TurHitn has been named associate pro- 
“Ol geography, University of Kentucky. 
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H. H. Kmper, head of the department of the his- 
tory of civilization, Basie College, Michigan ‘State 
College, has sent to ScHooL AND SocreTy an announce- 
ment of the following appointments: to an associate 
professorship, Werner A. Bohnstedt; to assistant pro- 
fessorships, Peter B. Fischer and Austin L. Moore; 
and to instructorships, William Gilbert and James E. 
Seaver. 


MeryYER SALKOVER AND WatLtTeR P. HEINZMAN are 
serving visiting professorships during the academic 
year. Dr. Salkover, associate professor of mathe- 
maties, University of Cincinnati, will teach at New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
(State College), while Dr. Heinzman, associate pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the latter college, will re- 
place Dr. Salkover. 


MERLE CurRTI, professor of American history, the 
University of Wisconsin, has been appointed by the 
Watumull Foundation of Honolulu and Los Angeles 
to serve as the first visiting professor in the univer- 
sities of India under the auspices of the foundation. 
Dr. Curti, who left by plane, September 14, plans to 
stay until some time in February, 1947. 


JosE JUAN ArRROM, assistant professor of Spanish, 
Yale University; Andres Iduarte, assistant professor 
of Spanish American literature, Columbia University ; 
and Helen Beveridge, instructor in English phoneties, 
Chicago, were given grants by the Department of 
State which enabled them to serve on the faculty of 
the summer school, University of Havana (Cuba), 
from July 8 to August 17. 


Loyp S. Trreman, head of the department of ele- 
mentary education, University of New Mexico, has 
been granted one year’s leave of absence, beginning 
August 24, to assume the post of technical educational 
adviser to the Bolivian Mission of the Inter-Ameri- 
ean Edueational Foundation. 


Hvucu Houtman, dean, Presbyterian College (Clin- 
ton, S. C.), began a year’s leave of absence, Septem- 
ber 1, during which he will hold a teaching fellowship 
in the University of North Carolina while doing work 
toward his Ph.D. degree. 


MARGARET GRANT, whose appointment as dean of 
students and administrative assistant to the director, 
Eastman School of Music, University of Rochester 
(N. Y.), was reported in ScHoot Aanp Society, 
August 8, 1945, has been appointed to the Economic 
Affairs Department of the United Nations and will 
work directly with the assistant secretary-general of 
the United Nations. 

Henry Scuuman, Inc., 20 East 70th Street, New 
York 21, recently announced the appointment of an 
advisory board for the “Life of Science Library.” 
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The board, members of which are as follows, will 
“provide counsel to the editors concerning the general 
direction and development of the series”: Lyman 
Bryson, director of education, Columbia Broadeasting 
System; Frank P. Graham, president, the University 
of North Carolina; Harlow Shapley, director, Har- 
vard College Observatory; Henry E. Sigerist, direc- 
tor, Institute of the History of Medicine, the Johns 
Hopkins University; and Charles Singer, professor 
emeritus, University of London. 


SHAILER A. PETERSON, assistant professor of educa- 
tion, the University of Chicago, who had served for 
some time as assistant director and adviser in the con- 
struction of tests for the American Dental Association, 
was named full-time director of the Aptitude Testing 
Program of the Council on Dental Education, July 1. 
On April 13, the association approved plans for the 
creation of the program which will use mental- and 
manual-aptitude tests, without cost to students, to 
determine aptitudes of those planning to take work 
in schools of dentistry. 


J. J. GERBER, a member of the staff of the depart- 
ment of public relations, Northwestern University, 
joined the firm of Howard T. Beaver and Associates, 
fund-raising consultants to philanthropie and chari- 
table institutions, Chicago 11, September 1. 


Recent Deaths 


THE REVEREND JAMES P. GARRICK, president emer- 
itus, Morris College (Sumter, S. C.), died, September 
2, at the age of seventy years. Dr. Garrick had served 
the college as a teacher and became president in 1939. 


JOHN B. GEISEL, director, the Southard School of 
the Menniger Foundation (Topeka, Kans.), died, Sep- 
tember 2, at the age of thirty-nine years. Dr. Geisel 
had served as principal, Orthogenie School, and in- 
structor in education, the University of Chicago (1943- 
44), before assuming the directorship in the latter year. 


CHARLES CICERO BaRNES, professor of the teaching 
of the social studies, Wayne University, and divisional 
director of social studies in the public schools of De- 
troit, died, September 3, according to a report sent 
to ScHoo, anp Society, September 7, by Paul T. 
Rankin, assistant superintendent of schools. Mr. 
Barnes, who was sixty-four years old at the time of 
his death, had served as principal (1909-11), Dun- 
kirk (Ohio) High School; teacher of the social studies 
and head of the department (1912-18), Marion (Ohio) 
High School; in the schools of Detroit as teacher of 
the social studies (1918-24) and divisional director 
(since 1924); and at Wayne University (since 1924). 


Orro H. VoELKEr, director of training and place- 
ment, State Teachers College (Potsdam, N. Y.), died, 
September 4, at the age of fifty-nine years. Dr. 
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Voelker had served as a teacher of history (1911-13) 
Traverse City (Mich.) High School; teacher (19)3. 
16), principal (1916-18), and superintendent ¢ 
schools (1918-21), Owosso (Mich.); and at the Pots. 
dam college as director of training (since 1922), act. 
ing principal (1939-40), and acting president (1945. 
46). 


Horatio Etwin Smits, professor of French ani 
chairman of the French section of the departmey 
of Romance languages, Columbia University, died 
September 9. Dr. Smith, who was sixty years old x 
the time of his death, had served as instructor ip 
French (1911-17) and assistant professor of French 
(1917-19), Yale University; professor of Frenc 
(1919-25), Amherst College; professor of French anj 
head of the department (1925-26), Brown University; 
and at Columbia University (since 1936). 
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JANE Louise JONES, former dean of women, &. _ 
Lawrence University (Canton, N. Y.), died, September d gu 
11, at the age of fifty-five years. Dr. Jones had served ttentiy 
as instructor (1916-20), New York State College for — 
Teachers (Albany); principal (1920-24), Brom a a 
School (Schenectady, N. Y.); instructor (1925-24), % 5 
Columbia University; dean (1927-29), Katharine Oe 
Gibbs School (Boston); and dean of women (192+ airele 
43), St. Lawrence University. é ™ 

Tue REVEREND JOHN G. Hacker, 8.J., professor of a 
German and music, Loyola College (Baltimore), died, HM a grea 
September 11, at the age of sixty-nine years. Pathe Mt nhor 






















Hacker had taught in Canisius College (Buffalo) a0 HIM i.oq 1s 
in Boston College before going to Loyola College. “ 

THomas Epwarp OLiver, professor emeritus d Then, 
French, University of Illinois, died, September Mind unde 
at the age of seventy-four years. Dr. Oliver halgiiMance, a ; 
served as instructor in French (1899-1900), Univer g to the 
sity of Michigan; instructor and assistant profesogibunder, | 
of Romance languages (1900-03), Western Reseregming, ( 
University; and professor of French (1903-40) sugMese mar 
chairman of the department (1903-06, 1908-10, 1% eat Mat, 
29, 1936), University of Illinois. B rounde 

THomas FRANKLIN Currier, former associate lib * _ 
rian, Widener Library, Harvard University, died, Se ea | 
tember 14, at the age of seventy-three years. Mr. ("gy a 
rier had served the library as assistant (189419) ‘ Mares 
assistant librarian (1913-37), and associate librari ‘ . a 


(1937-39). He won national recognition for his bi 


liography on John Greenleaf Whittier and inte school 


. . ‘ My m s M 
tional acclaim for the reforms he instituted  “ ae ) 
i io 
loguing systems. ape 
Other Items hirers in 
Correction: In the report, “Toward One Worl a Cary 
by Belmont Farley (ScHooL aND SOCIETY, Septemm™ 8 es 
+] as. 


14), Abdul-Hamid Kadhim, Iraq Teachers Associati? 








gepremBER 21, 1946 


isted as a member of the Preparatory Commis- 
f the World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession. Henry Lester Smith, dean emeritus, School 
of Edueation, Indiana University, should have been 
listed instead of Mr. Kadhim. A telegram from Mr. 
Farley reached the editorial offices too late for the 
correction to be made before the report went to press. 


was | 
gion 0 


1 Shorter Papers. 
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LurHer H. Foster, president, has announced that 
the name of Virginia State College for Negroes’ (Et- 
trick, Va.) has been changed to Virginia State Col- 
lege and the address to Petersburg (Va.). 


THE name of The Collegiate Press, Incorporated, 
was recently changed to The Iowa State College Press, 
the address of which is Press Building, Ames. 





" A MILESTONE IN THE HISTORY OF 

h CHILEAN EDUCATION 

a Ir was the twenty-fifth anniversary of Liceo de 
! HENiiias, Numero 6, in Santiago, Chile. Eight hundred 


high-school girls, dressed in neat, blue-serge uniforms 
with brass buttons, were massed in the unheated gym- 


. $i pasium, half of them sitting behind parents, alumni, 
ber nd guests of honor, the other half standing in quiet, 
vl Mi ttentive rows, five deep around the walls. Through 


his group of shining, dark-eyed youngsters, the visi- 


. rs passed to the huge patio behind the gymnasium. 
nh here, in the sun, stood a dozen schoolmates making 
a circle on the newly finished basketball court in the 


eat walled playground, each girl holding a Pan- 

. merican banner inclined toward the center, where 

‘0! @M@nother graceful teen-ager proudly held the corner 

lel, MIMO a great, draped Chilean flag. The students of Liceo 

(he MiNumber 6 had a right to be proud, for they had 

aul MMeised 15,000 pesos ($450.00) to pay for the gravel 
n the court. 


















Then, at the front of the building, a band played, 
hd under the globe-headed locust by the main en- 
ance, a student read a short, fervent speech, present- 
g to the school the new, bronze plaque honoring the 
bunder, Gabriela Mistral. Many times, going and 
ming, Chile’s famous teacher must have halted on 
ese marble steps to gaze down the street to the 
eat Matadero, the eity slaughterhouse, that humps 
rounded roof across the end of Calle Childe, or to 
ance with silent affection at the dark heads of the 
tls who daily picked their perilius way across the 
believably rough cobblestones of the narrow street— 
children of the poor eoming to school. 

The program in the cool gymnasium was impres- 
i. The girls’ chorus of eighty voices, for which 
t school is famous, would make a good showing at 
y music festival, and did particularly well under 
P direction of Sefiorita J. Lira on the poems of 
briela Mistral which have been set to music by her 
mirers in many eountries. The director, Seforita 
nda Carvajal Briones, gave an accounting of the 
stess of the school. Gifts of a beautiful school 
» & basketball, and money were presented and 


Worlds 
ter? ¥ 
yejatiol 


acknowledged. Everybody was enthusiastic about the 
flower dance, in costume, by the seventh-grade girls. 
From time to time the North American guests, in 
particular, glaneed at the framed sayings of the 
founder, which decorate the walls, together with the 
peasant motif of the massive oxcart wheel. Since 
the Chilean holds beauty to be quite as important as 
strength, it is not surprising to find one of the mottos 
reading “Beauty is the shadow of God on the earth.” 

On May 14, 1921, Liceo Number 6 was opened for 
girls, under the direction of Sefiorita Lucila Godoy 
Aleayaga, better known today as the most recent win- 
ner of the Nobel Prize for Literature—“Gabriela Mis- 
tral.” It was a junior high school, with four seventh- 
grade classes, one eighth-grade class, and one ninth. 
One hundred twenty-six girls registered. It began 
and still operates in the Palacio Bravo, the home of 
the barrio’s wealthiest nobleman—a building still 
rented year by year by the board of education, its 
living rooms around the tiled patio (now roofed over 
with glass) and its bedrooms around the second- and 
third-floor balconies still serving for classrooms. The 
little corner room on the third floor that Gabriela used 
as a retirement room is now being fitted up as an office 
for the student counseling program. She will be glad 
of that. 

From the beginning, Gabriela gave her personal 
stamp to the school. It was a home; the profesoras 
were her friends and sisters; the nifias were her 
daughters. Here she drew up her famous “Pensa- 
mientos Pedagégicos,” the edueational philosophy 
stirring healthily today at the roots of educational 
reform in Chile. Here she organized the Fiesta of 
Books, to encourage reading in the public schools. 
Here reposes her Bible, with its intimate and chal- 
lenging notes written in blue pencil in the margin. 
Here some of her best poems for young people were 
written, while she taught the musical native language 
of her country—Castellano. 

So widespread became her fame that visitors from 
other continents sought her out to talk of educational 
problems. During the summer vacation following her 
first year of work, she traveled with some of her 
teachers to Mexico to assist in edueatioral reform 
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there. Today she has a California address; but her 
spirit is never dim amid the marbled corridors and 
French architecture of Liceo Numero 6 in Santiago 
de Chile. 

In harmony with her liberal leadership, the school 
has kept ahead in many phases of educational growth 
in the intervening 25 years. In 1929, technical courses 
were introduced, and the senior years of high school 
(the second cycle) were added in 1932. By 1934 the 
Liceo was offering a complete program of liberal-arts 
courses and pioneering in vocational training, mind- 
ful of the nonuniversity future of most of its en- 
rollees. 

Under the competent leadership of the present 
director, Seforita Carvajal, the school is celebrating 
its twenty-fifth anniversary by embarking upon the 
experimental program of high-school reorganization 
now under way in Chile. A small group of forward- 
looking educators, headed by Senorita Irma Salas, 
obtained the co-operation of the Minister of Education 
in setting up a group of four experimental high 
schools in Santiago and one in rural San Carlos, 
where new curricula can be tried out ineluding courses 
designed to provide both liberal, cultural training and 
vocational experience with handerafts and trades, with 
emphasis upon greater accommodation to individual 
differences, unit methods, and correlation of subject 
matters. Co-operating with this project, at the invi- 
tation of the Minister of Education and the Education 
Commission, is a group of specialists from the United 
States. Under the chairmanship of Harold Spears, 
these specialists work in teams with eorresponding 
Chilean specialists to draft the desired eurriculum 
materials and to supervise the fifty-odd teachers who 
are putting them into practice in the five experimental 
schools. 

This venture in international good will is one of the 
co-operative educational programs directed by the 
Inter-American Edueational Foundation, an agency of 
the United States Government. Starting as a division 
of the wartime Office of Inter-American Affairs, with 
the termination of that office last May, the Foundation 
became a part of the State Department. 

The North American group consists of: Harold 
Spears, head of the department of education, New 
Jersey State Teachers College (Montclair), chairman; 
Shriver Coover, director of the department of indus- 
trial arts, State Teachers College (California, Pa.) ; 
Rachel Salisbury, head of department of education, 
Milton (Wis.) College; Robert E. Carey, director of 
guidance, the public schools of Yonkers (N. Y.); 
Hazel M. Hatcher, professor of home economies edu- 
eation, Michigan State College; Carolyn Bradley, 
professor of art education, the Ohio State University ; 
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Clyde G. Knapp, professor of physical education, 
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University of Wisconsin; Harold G. McMullen, pro. 
fessor of science in the high school at Highland Pay; 
(Iil.) ; Carleton D. Mason, head, social science depart. 
ment, Andrew Jackson High School, New York City. 
and Gordon R. Mirick, assistant director, division of 
schools and school experimentation, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. These educators are on ley 
from their respective positions to accept this goyery. 
ment assignment to a sister republic, where educatio; 
is also held to be the cornerstone of national welfare. 
The present emphasis in the schools on health anj 
physical education is one manifestation of Chileay 
national interest in a more democratic way of life 
for all classes of people and for both sexes. The new 
basketball court had been dedicated only nine days 
when the girls basketball team of Chile won the chan. 
pionship in the first South American contest for 
women, outstripping Brazil in an exciting gam 
played in Santiago. This first “Campeonato Sud. 
americano de Basketbol Feminino” was organized by 
Sefiorita Sara Lopez Ramirez, president of the Chilean 
Federation of Basketball for Girls. That contest, too, 
is one of the signs of the times pointing to a co-opers- 
tive program of education throughout all the Americas 
As the language barrier weakens and the North 
American educators discover that the young people 
of Chile have just the same problems as those of the 
United States, they are convinced that the magic pen 
of Gabriela Mistral may well be enlisted to phrase 
another dictum to be hung in all high-school foyer 
from Puenta Arenas to Halifax and Point Barrow: 
When the young people of all the nations of the world 
understand each other, then we shall indeed have peace 































on earth. 





RacHEL SALISBURY 
HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
MILTON (WIS.) COLLEGE 









VETS INTO STUDENTS 

For about a year now GI Joe has been walking 
around the campus and perusing the curriculiil 
With his khaki suit he has shed his identity, and, 
cept for a priority on Quonset huts and a large * 
on his registration card, his distinguishing marks alt 
few and far between. Which is as it should b 
When, however, GI Joe reappears in certain cours 
as one of a more or less homogeneous group, We * sll 
have to look at him again as a veteran—still in the 
process of passing from army life into the realm of 8 
civilian existence around the quadrangle. 

In the integrated courses (humanities, social s¢ 
ences, physical sciences) of some of our larger instil 
tions of higher learning 75 out of every 200 velerl 
failed. At the same time the majority of thes 1 
men had done adequate work in other courses. 
this percentage of failures was in no way compartbi 
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to that of the other students, curiosity and responsi- 
bility toward the GI’s made it imperative to inquire 
into the whys and wherefores. There was no known 


case where the diserepancy could be attributed to the 


experiences of the individual veteran—a factor which 
could be excluded because of the satisfactory perform- 
ance of these students in other courses. 

Under any given cireumstances it must be difficult 
to reorganize one’s life from that of a dependent 
soldier to that of a more or less self-propelling stu- 
dent. GI Joe has had the added complication of find- 
ing himself on a campus where the authorities had 
only recently discovered the danger of a specialized 
program and had made a valiant effort to do some- 
thing about it. Now GI Joe is a specialist—and often 
to the point of having seen only one single gun turret 
during his several years of warfare. He became so 
good at his job that his superior officer suggested that 
he go ahead with the training he had received in the 
Army—the original ineentive for his coming to the 
campus. There he learns for the first time that iso- 
lated bits of knowledge are worthless—as a matter 
of faet are dangerous—since they are misleading. 
They make for a pseudo-edueation which is too hollow 
a basis for a demoeracy to build upon. GI Joe is not 
allowed to proceed in the field of his specialization 
until such time as he has acquired the “sclid learning” 
into which his particular field of interest can be inte- 
grated. 

There is nothing wrong with that. Even the late 
Admiral Sims eritieized the course of study in a Naval 
Academy: “They don’t give enough time to the things 
the student ought to know which he will never get a 
chanee to study after he gets on a gun turret.” Now 
that GI Joe has been on the gun turret, every cur- 
rieulum committee is making up for lost time—and he 
finds himself confronted with a number of “must” 
courses of the co-ordinated type. 

Reeeptiveness is rooted in habit, and GI Joe has been 
trained in high-grade specialization, the archenemy 
of integration. Furthermore, his co-students, fresh 
irom their high-school benches, are already in pos- 
session of the field that is to be integrated. GI Joe, 
on the other hand, had promptly forgotten the “facts” 
that were meaningless to start with and hence were 
tot worth remembering. This puts him at a disadvan- 
‘age from the start, but it does not account for the 
‘remendous number of failures in the integrated 
courses, 

We come closer to an explanation when we look at 
the teachers, heretofore also “specialists” in their own 
hs arrow field of interest. They are quite new at the job 
ot integration, and, while they treat specialists with 

le disdain of long-time eo- ordinators, they administer 
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co-ordinated courses like the long-time specialists that 
they really are. They do not acquaint the students 
with the past by sketching the broad developments 
and principles that could actually pull together the 
isolated particles of factual knowledge and fuse them 
into something sound and worth while. Instead they 
teach merely additional particles of factuai knowledge 
in a shorter time, administering our “cultural heritage” 
with a medicine dropper that dispenses names like 
Hellenic and Hellenistic, Pantheon and Parthenon, 
Democritus and Donatello. 

For our veteran student the result is immediately 
one of bewilderment and a strong realization of 
superficiality. His mind, clinging to the pattern of 
minute and detailed dissemination of knowledge dur- 
ing his army career, cannot accept what is different 
on a verbal level only but actually retains all the 
characteristics of the method that he knows and is 
accustomed to. Consciously or subconsciously he must 
compare and contrast the two methods. He finds that 
the army specialization had at least taught him to 
make a neat and effective weapon out of a gun turret, 
whereas he soon concludes that the new data are noth- 
ing but an endless string of words and, at that, words 
outside of his normal reach. The result is that he 
forgets them as quickly as he forgot the incoherent 
facts that he had accumulated before the War. And 
herein lies the reason for the great number of failures 
among veteran students in the integrated courses. 

Indignant complaints on the part of ihe teachers 
follow: “It’s the Army,” they say, as they turn, almost 
relieved, to the student from the high-school bench 
who ean still regurgitate facts without having digested 
them. But the maturer veteran is bewildered by the 
muddled teaching, since he has—at least subecon- 
sciously—a grasp of the contradiction between the 
assertions made and the reality presented. It seems 
almost laudable that a veteran cannot eseape the bulky 
amount of the sum total of learnable matter, loosely 
strung together by some meaningless formula, and 
pass it back on demand. He recognizes it for what 
it is: “The same old chow with a different gravy.” 

Yet we know that a host of evils springs from the 
dispensing of isolated facts pumped into students with 
the ultimate objective of creating “the expert”—the 
ignoramus who neither understands the world around 
him nor the part that he plays in it. He is the person 
without standards or criteria—an easy prey for all 
and any political flag waving. We do not want to 
condemn the GI Joe who risked his all for democracy 
to this kind of renegade role. 

What are we to do? As teachers, we must learn 
that integration is something beyond a mere “re- 
shuffling of the curriculum,” that a couple of survey 
courses put together still remain a couple of survey 
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courses put together. The account of broad principles 
and currents must replace the drilling in of facts with 
a weak appendage of unconvincing common denomi- 
nators. If we cannot come to a comprehensive view 
but continue, as Barzun says, to “act like watchdogs 
over our little plots,” we should leave the task of edu- 
cating to other men and retire into a quiet corner 
of the library or laboratory to carry on research 
verbatim et literatim. 

As far as the veteran is concerned, much will be 
gained if the teacher understands his own role and 
obligation. Above and beyond that a normal amount 
of consideration should be given him, since a new ap- 
proach is strange to a person wedged into rigidity 
through long foree of habit. None but the teacher 
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should realize that more clearly. GI Joe has to learn 
a new language, see new vistas, discard much that he 
has acquired until he is capable of visualizing the 
whole beyond the narrow encirclement of his Spe- 
ciality. But it would be most unfair to proclaim tha 
he is incapable of doing so on the basis of his per- 
formance in the integrated courses. His failure her 
only indicates that he is unwilling to barter what he 
has earned for some counterfeit return—that he has 
the instinctive suspicion of the blind man who jn. 
mediately senses the fact that the one who leads him 
does not know the way himself. 













Donatp Hutcuins MacManoy 
DEAN, GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
MILLEDGEVILLE 



















THE CLICHE IS HERE TO STAY 

THAtT educators, like members of other professions, 
are addicted to using the same expressions over and 
over again is a fact known to anyone somewhat 
familiar with educational literature. From time to 
time, new phrases are added (the only correct inter- 
polation at this point should be, of course, “to en- 
rich”) to the professional vocabulary, and these, as 
if in conformity with a pedagogical Gresham’s Law, 
displace the “time-tested” terminology hitherto favored 
in the educational periodicals. 

During the three years which the writer spent in 
military service he had fewer opportunities than in 
civilian life to keep posted on the latest educational 
developments. In time, the fashionable terminology 
tended to retreat into the hazier areas of conscious- 
ness. This was especially true overseas, where pro- 
fessional journals seldom found their way. Shortly 
before he was thrown into the redeployment pipeline, 
however, the writer began to receive some magazines 
from the States. The very sight of professional litera- 
ture brought back to mind the old expressions which 
filled the articles month after month. Perhaps, hoped 
the writer, there had been a reform in the practices 
of preparing educational essays. An eager study of 
the magazines, however, convinced him that the 
phraseology employed by the scribes after V-E and 
V-J days was more or less identical with that of the 
preinduction (the writer’s) era. 

The proof, hereto appended, should delight the 
Frank Sullivans of the profession: 

The schools continue to serve pupil and community 
needs. The teachers revitalize the old methods, stimu- 
late interest in the new program, and implement the 
recommendations of the curriculum experts. The lat- 
ter envision a wider adoption of vitalized method and 











content, and are always striving after the co-ordin- 
tion of programs for the schools in transition. Under 
the enriched curricula, it will be possible for pupils 
to achieve self-realization by meeting real situations, 
by being weaned from blind conformity to authority, 
and by being confronted with thought-provoking 
problems. Above all, the school must be intent upon 
harnessing and integrating the social and cultural 
forces within the structural framework of moder 
society. It is only through pooling the resources that 
the nation will be enabled to enjoy a generation of 
youth equipped with the desirable social behavior for 
this complex world. 

This paragraph, as the reader will quickly guess, 
has never before been published anywhere as a pare 
graph. The individual phrases, however, have al 
been taken from articles published in late 1945 ani 
in 1946 in the leading educational periodicals. 

The world may indeed move, as Galileo onee insisted 
but educational writers (including this one) do not. 



















Wii W. BrickMAN 
* THE Bronx, NEW YorkK CITY 






FICHTE ON FREE WILL 


From time to time educational periodicals open the 
columns to a discussion of determinism and free wil 
I should like to contribute a quotation from Fichte 
which my students have found helpful: 


The system of free will satisfies, the contrary deadens 
and annihilates my heart. To stand by, cold and dead 
a mere spectator of the change of events, an idle mirror 
of the forms which fleet across its surface,—suci ® 
existence is intolerable to me. I despise and loathe tt. 
I will do my best in all things. I will rejoice when I 
have acted aright; I will lament over myself when 
have done wrong; and even this sorrow shall be gwees 
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to me, 
future amendment. 
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for it is sympathy with myself, and a pledge of 


Some forty years’ experience in the English elass- 
room leads me to believe that a belief in free will 
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gives young students an impetus which is at once re- 
flected in their desire to improve the mastery ‘of the 


ther t ‘ 
ee ee H. 8. Ficks 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 
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ERNEST V. HOLLIS ON THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF PH.D. PROGRAMS 






Toward Improving Ph.D. Programs. By Ernest V. 
Houuis. xii+205 pp. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
ean Council on Edueation, 1945. $2.50. 


Tus study, prepared for the Commission on Teacher 
Education, should be a “must” in the reading list of 
every American educator who has anything to do with 
graduate work. Faets have been carefully gathered, 
organized, and presented concerning a subject about 
which several books and nearly a thousand articles 
have been written in the past quarter-century. Where 
interest has been so intense, satire and eriticism so 
bitter, “Toward Improving the Ph.D. Programs” pre- 
sents a foundation of faets and figures for a reform 
movement in American education that has long been 
overdue, 

The two basie assumptions are that the doctoral 
program must be adjusted to the uses to which re- 
cipients ean put the degree in the scheme of Ameri- 
can life today; and that, if the graduate school is to 
fulfill its mission, it must function as an integrated 
organism rather than as an aggregate of competing 
departments, 























Graduate work has been governed by a double tra- 
dition. That of the aristoeratie colonial college of 
liberal arts, 300 years in the making, has depended 
upon mental discipline for achieving its ends and in- 
sists upon carrying this idea over from undergraduate 
to graduate work. The 19th-century German univer- 
sity ideals of freedom in learning, teaching, research, 
and publication of findings form the second element 
of a graduate-school pattern. The average professor 
finds it easy to give intelleetual assent to the German 
tradition, but, when he comes to gauge performances, 
or to set standards and criteria for these activities, 
he tends to fall back upon the quantitative parapher- 
ualia of the undergraduate college. 

The history of the development of graduate work 
before 1876, the birth of a graduate ideal with the 
founding of the Johns Hopkins University in that 
pear, practical emphasis to 1900 of the new movement 
ind its resulting problems, era of standardization to 




















H918, and the expansion and changing purpose to date 
ni ave all shown the vitality of American graduate 
a Mucation as the result of practical adjustment to 
SW 





‘utemporary social needs. The logical eonelusion 
* that social conditions have altered radically in the 





70 years since 1876. These historical analyses as given 
would seem to be an indispensable background for 
initiating a sound program of change. 

Analyses of employment of Ph.D.’s shows that more 
than half the holders of the degree are now employed 
in education outside of graduate work, most of which 
is precollegiate. Relative to employment in industry, 
chemistry is noteworthy in that it has been placing 59 
per cent of its Ph.D.’s in nonacademie careers whereas 
English has been placing less than three per cent. 

Sinee virtually all Ph.D.’s were employed during 
the depression years of the ’30’s, it would seem that 
the doctorate not only should be sought after by indi- 
viduals but that universities should expand their pro- 
grams. However, in this connection, it is significantly 
stated : 


More cautious and discerning interpreters of the data 
are likely to make less optimistic inferences. They will 
suspect that the actual dislocations are greater in nature 
and number than the warning data of this study indicate. 
They will know that many of the satisfactory initial ap- 
pointments will prove to be temporary and will later frus- 
trate the process leading to desirable permanent occupa- 
tional status in institutions of higher education. .. . 


Of special interest to educators are several com- 
parisons of the values of the Ph.D. and the Ed.D. 
The struggle of the field of education to gain a place 
in the graduate-school family has been accomplished 
through the processes of compromise common in a 
democracy. In the decade (1931-40), 24 institutions 
awarded the Ed.D. and 56 the Ph.D. There were 804 
Ed.D. and 2,731 Ph.D. degrees granted, thus the 
former accounted for 22.8 per cent of ali the doctor- 
ates granted. The newer degree definitely has been 
gaining prestige. 

Chapters are devoted to suggestions from lay and 
from academic employers. Graduate faculties obvi- 
ously could profit from more contacts and exchanges 
of views with the leaders of industrial research. In 
still another chapter, Ph.D.’s now in aetive college 
service thought distinctively well of their own gradu- 
ate experience in so far as intellectual values are con- 
cerned. Their dissatisfactions were more with the 
quality and integrity encountered in the scholarship 
of their professors than in the Ph.D. process itself. 

This reviewer in two books and four articles on 
the subject has been one of the most frequent and 
caustic critics of the doctorate as it now stands. He 
personally recommends Dr. Hollis’s book as an out- 














standing and invaluable study on a subject in which 
there is a growing demand for a thoroughgoing re- 


form. 
CARROLL ATKINSON 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 
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BLANK, HELEN R. Air Transportation. Occupational 
Abstract No. 95. Pp. 6. Occupational Index, Inc., 
New York University, New York 3. 1946. $0.25. 

A concise leaflet evaluating air transportation as a career 
and giving valuable aid to air-minded ex-servicemen, stu- 
dents, and vocational counselors. Lists selected references 


for supplementary reading. 
° 
Byers, Cart ©. Looking Forward with the Parma Pub- 
lic Schools. (Revised.) Multigraphed. Pp. 72. 5401 


W. 54th St., Parma 9, Ohio. 1946. 
A handbook for the administrative, supervisory, and teach- 
ing staffs of the schools, Mr. Byers, superintendent. 


« 
Covert, Timon. Federal Government Funds for Educa- 
tion, 1944-45 and 1945-46. U.S. Office of Education 
Leaflet No. 77. Pp. iv+43. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25. 1946. $0.10. 





















THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 
















THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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DouiveT, Louis, The United Nations. Pp. 152. Pars, 
Straus and Company, 580 Fifth Ave., New York 1) 
1946. $1.75; quantity rates. ; 
A handbook on the New World Organization with de 
tive introduction by Trygve Lie, secretary-general of ¢ 
United Nations. An objective, nonpolitical study of ~ 
structure, powers, aims, and limitations of the Uniteg N 
tions is presented as well as the text of the Charter Pe 
Statutes of the International Court. Key personne] a 
self-explanatory charts are also listed. 


GARRISON, Karu C. The Psychology of Adolescence, Pp 
355. Prentice-Hall. 1946. $3.50. 
First published in 1934, this third edition has been pm. 
pared to include the findings from selected recent studi 
of adolescents. One in the Prentice-Hall Psychology 
Series, of which F. A. Moss is editor. Indexed. 


Moral Education. Pp. 51. The Theosophy Company 
245 W. 33rd St., Los Angeles 7. 1946. $0.50. 7 
A brochure concerning the question of religion in th: 
schools, with suggestions to parents. 

e 


‘*School Building Planning and Related Problems,” 
Bulletin of the School of Education. Pp. 83. Division 
of Research and Field Service, School of Education, 
Indiana University. 1946. $0.50. 
Proceedings of a conference held, February 5-6, 

2 


VILBRANDT, FRANK C., et al. ‘Distillation Bibliog. 
raphy.’’ Bulletin, Vol. xxxix, No. 9. Engineering 
Experiment Station Series, No. 62. Pp. 50. Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 1946, $0.50. 
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Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 
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pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 







Individual Life Insurance 
Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
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